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Sieaincsmnbihic, 


N the interesting article ‘Some Cuir-ciselé 
Bookbindings in English Libraries,’ with 
which the March number of the Librury be- 
gins, Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt describes some 
fine and important examples of binding of 
this type, and then goes on to make some 
yemarks on their provenance. Books 
in cuir-ciselé bindings, and also other fif- 
teenth-century books, have survived, he notes, 
in greater numbers from Germany than from 
the Western countries of Europe, and, more- 
over, in better condition. They come mainly 
from German bishoprics and abbeys, which, 
exempt from the hardships and taxation en- 
dured by the French and English clergy dur- 
ing the Hundred Years’ War, were, in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, the rich- 
est ecclesiastical corporations in 
Again, the Catholic parts of Germany were 
not subjected to the devastation inflicted in 


| are particularly good to 
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twelfth-century bindings, of which more are 
being discovered in many quarters of Eng- 
land and the Continent every year, were 
brought home by students from Paris; a 
theory which, if it could be definitely estab- 
lished, would give us a new measure of the 
influence of the university at Paris in the 
early days of its existence. 


Y a singular coincidence the Connoisseur 

' for April has a plate, from a wood-cut in 
the British Museum, of the Ark Royal, How- 
ard of Effingham’s flagship in the tight with 
the Spanish Armada, which appears in the 
list of ships built at Deptford contributed to 
this number by COMMANDER RUPERT-JONES 
(post p. 260). It is a delightful picture; the 
gallant ship, though she fills nearly all the 
space, is felt to be careering along on the 
breath of the stormy wind which is blowing 
violently in one corner of the picture, while 
from the opposite corner a clouded sun looks 
down upon her. Her decks are crowded with 
soldiers, and her rigging with busy sailors, 
and all that can be crowded on in the way 
of heraldry and decoration, is here to be seen. 
This is an illustration to a second instalment 
of Mr. A. M. Hind’s ‘ Studies in English 
Engraving,’ in which Hans Holbein’s designs 
and English woodcuts in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are discussed. ‘The Irish illustrations 
have. Another 


| charming plate in this number gives us Wat- 


Europe. | 


France by the Revolution, in England by the | 


Reformation and Cromwell, upon the mon- 
astic libraries. There is yet another remark- 


able factor which conduced to the preserva- | 


tion of bindings. The German owners of 
books chose to leave them as they found them, 
Whereas owners in France and England con- 
formed, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, to current fashion, and had their 
books re-bound. Other points 
come clear to the student of these bookbind- 
ings are the prominence of Jews in this craft 
both in Spain and in Eastern Europe, and 
the possibility that their contact with Chris- 
tian scholarship had influence on more things 
than the decoration of books. 
gestive generalisation concerns the centres 
Whence mediaeval books were distributed : 
university towns, Mr. Goldschmidt believes, 
rather than the great commercial cities. The 
bindings go to prove this. And he quotes 


teau’s ‘Femme étendue sur un Canapé,’ 
which was lent by the Marquise de Ganay 
to the recent ‘‘ Three French Reigns ’’ Exhi- 
bition in Park Lane. The cover is decorated 
with a beautifully reproduced Nattier. Mr. 
H. Isherwood Kay re-establishes the identity 
of the portrait of ‘‘ Hogarth’s sister’’ in the 
National Gallery as ‘‘Mrs. Salter.’’ He 
has discovered the hitherto unnoticed signa- 


| ture of the painter, which carries the date 


which be- | 


1744. At that date Ann Hogarth was too 
old to have been the original of the portrait ; 
but at that date Elizabeth Secker, of Grant- 
ham, was married to the Rev. Samuel Salter, 
Prebendary of Norwich, later Master of the 
Charterhouse. Mr. Isherwood Kay is able 
to add particulars of the history of the por- 


| trait, strongly tending to confirm the identi- 


Another sug- | 


| 


further the opinion of Mr. Hobson that the | piece of porcelain will be made. 


fication, but leaving intriguing gaps for in- 
vestigation to fill up. This year is 
the bicentenary .of the birth of the 
Potter Josiah Spode, and among the celebra- 
tions at Stoke-upon-Trent where he worked, 
it is stated there will be the ceremonial roast- 
ing of an ox, from whose calcined bones a 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COBHAM’S CUBS. 
LORY Waldegrave compared the Whigs 


of his day to ‘An _ alliance of 
different clans, nghting in the same cause, 
professing the same principles, but influenced 
and guided by their ditierent chieftains.” 
After 1714 the Whigs had no enemy left to 
fight, and causes and principles were for- 


gotten in the scramble for the spoils of 
office, so Lord Waldegrave’s remark is 


slightly misleading. But there is justice ° 
his comparison of the Whig party to an 
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the Tories were in disgrace owing to their 
Jacobite associations. During this time the 
chief consideration which divided the various 
groups of Whigs was pure self-interest; and 
as everyone, except Shippen and his Jaco- 


| bites, was agreed upon questions of political 
| principle, politics could scarcely be anything 


other than a decorous and _ complicated 
|game. Principles, however, were not entirely 
forgotten. They were found useful as the 


| texts for speeches in Parliament, and the 


alliance of clans each under its own chief- | 
tain; since in an age when principles had | 


receded into the background of politics, and 
when a man depended for advancement more 
upon his relatives than upon his abilities, it 
was natural that family allegiance should 
become the stronghold of political ties. 
Perhaps a further explanation of this clan- 
spirit in Whig politics is to be found in the 
social importance of the English country- 
houses. In France the situation was dif- 
ferent. The greater nobles had been drawn to 
Versailles, while the lesser lived precariously 


Whigs, when in opposition, sighed osten- 
tatiously for “‘ The ancient liberties of the 
English.’? Thus Lord Cobham, the principal 
subject of this essay, dedicated the Gothic 
temple in his grounds ‘‘ Libertati Maiorum” 
and placed above a bust of King Alfred this 
pious inscription : 

The mildest, justest, most beneficent of 
Kings; who drove out the Danes, secured the 
Seas, protected Learning, established Juries, 
crushed Corruption, guarded Liberty, and was 
the Founder of the English Constitution. 


The Cobham Cubs, or Cousinhood—to 


| quote the names by which Lord Cobham’s 


following has come to be known—are remem- 
bered for several reasons: as the nursery of 


|the elder Pitt’s Parliamentary childhood, 
/and as an important factor in the falls of 
| Walpole and Carteret and the formation ot 
| the Pelham ministry. But perhaps they are 


on the feudal dues paid by an exasperated | 


peasantry. 
popular and ill-at-ease in the countryside, 
and the court became the centre of social life. 
But in England it was not the heavy 
Hanoverian court which became the focus of 
civilization. This position was usurped by 
the great country-houses. The Whig nobles 
who owned them had never lost touch with 
their tenants, and they often spent a great 
part of the year in the country. 
people of taste, and 


Thus the French nobles were un. | 


chiefly interesting as an exemplification of 
that attitude to politics which has just been 


| described. They present all the features of a 
| typical Whig clan—a group of relations and 


friends centred round the country-house of a 


| prominent nobleman, all ardently interested 


They were | 
in their houses they | 


built up an indigenous civilisation with its | 


own culture and its own arts. Among these, 
the eighteenth-century passion for landscape. 
gardening, shared by 
the elder Pitt, must not be neglected. 
Politics, which was never more than an art 
than in the eighteenth century, was also cul- 
tivated. To the politicians of the eighteenth 
century it was primarily a game of skill, 
bound only by its own rules; to plot the 
downfall of a political opponent was no more 
morally wrong than to plot the checkmate of 
an adversary at chess. From the accession 
of the Hanoverians until the advent of W1t- 
liam Pitt the Whig families shared the 


government of England between them, while | 


in politics, but regarding Parliament mainly 
as a stepping-stone to their own advance- 
ment. 

The founder of this clan, Richard Temple, 
Lord Cobham, was the son of Sir Richard 
Temple of Stowe, a wealthy baronet in Buck- 
inghamshire. He inherited the family 
property, and became a Member of Parlia- 


| ment, but soldiering was his real profession. 


Robert Walpole and | 


He distinguished himself in the War of the 


| Spanish Succession ; but, as happens to many 


him in 


excellent soldiers, politics proved his down- 
fall. Like his father he was a strong Whig. 
and he was devoted to Marlborough. Hence. 
when the Tories came into power, Sir Richard 
Temple lost his regiment. But his unim- 
peachable record of obstinate Whiggery stood 
good stead in 1714. George 

showered honours upon him; he became 


| Viscount Cobham, Governor of Jersey, and 


In 1719 came 
Eng- 


Constable of Windsor Castle. In 1 
the crowning achievement of his life. 
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land was at war with Spain, and Cobham, 
like Wellington ninety years later, was com- 
missioned to land an army in the Peninsula. 
He had been ordered to land at Corunna, but 
with his usual independence he decided that 
his orders were impracticable, and sailed 
down the coast to Vigo: he stormed the town, 
blew up the arsenal, and came home. The 
whole episode was thoroughly Elizabethan : 
Cobham had shown that he feared ‘‘ nor Don 
nor Devil yet.’’ The capture of Vigo had no 
marked effect upon the war; nevertheless he 
returned a popular hero, and since there were 
no more wars he settled down to live the life 
of a great nobleman and a statesman. 

The first step in Cobham’s political career 
was to make his house at Stowe a club for 
politicians and literary men. He himself 
was hardly a man of culture—his life had 
been spent in fighting the French—and his 
most striking social characteristic was a 
bluff military heartiness. Lord Shelburne 
wrote of the Stowe house-parties that the 


| in 1733, 


host spent his time in clapping young men | 
on the back and in telling stories at table 


which no-one else would dare to tell in pri- 
vate. 
and employed Bridgman, Kent, Vanbrugh 
and Gibbs to lay out his gardens and to 
decorate them with temples, rotundas, 
fountains and columns. Pope and Congreve 
were frequent visitors to Stowe, and Pope 
celebrated it in the line: 


‘4 work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe.”’ 


| 1741. 


ham. He and William Pitt had been friends 
at Eton, and in consequence of Lyttelton’s 
friendship Pitt obtained a commission in 
Cobham’s regiment. During his service in 
the army he was often stationed at Towces- 
ter, which was within easy visiting-distance 
of Stowe; he became a familiar figure there, 
playing cricket with Lyttelton and the 
Grenvilles. The shrewd Lord Cobham soon 
spotted his ‘‘ talent of insinuation’’: ‘‘ In 
a very short quarter of an hour,”’ he said, 
‘““ Mr. Pitt can persuade a man of anything.” 

Although in later years Cobham was to 
have this galaxy of talent at his disposal, 
his first political battle was fought without 
the help of the Cousinhood. Richard Gren- 
ville entered Parliament in 1734, Pitt and 
Lyttelton in 1735, and George Grenville in 
Thus none of them were in Parlia- 
ment at the defeat of Walpole’s Excise Bill 
yet it is with this Bill that the 
adventures of the Cousinhood begin. The 
object of the Bill was to lessen the enormous 
losses through smuggling by substituting an 
excise for a customs duty on tobacco. The 


| scheme seems harmless enough, but it com- 


But he cultivated the society of artists, | 


bined with Walpole’s hint of a General 
Excise to produce a violent panic. Everyone 
rose up to defend the liberties of England, 


_and to protect the honest retailers from the 


inquisitions of excisemen. When so solid 
and sober a man as Sir John Barnard took 


| part in the universal agitation, Lord Cobham 
| can scarcely be blamed if he too joined in. 


He had no sons, but he was endowed with | 


able nephews to support his staccato efforts in 


the House of Lords with their more polished | 


eloquence in the Commons. The most 


prominent of these nephews were George | 


Lyttelton, and Richard and George Grenville. 


trenvilles w lacent | : } é 
The Grenvilles were cold and complace | i wen diene. Se Aleeaee “> Gat 


young men, proud of their wealth and their 


family, though more pleasant in private than | 


in public life. Lyttelton was the most bril- 


liant of the three, but his political career was | 


checked by the vice of enthusiasm, fatal in | dynasty itself. 


the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
when the displeasing excesses of the Puritans 
had not yet heen forgotten. 
describes him as 


an enthusiast both in religion and _ politics: 
absent in business, not ready in dehate, and 
totally ignorant of the world: on the other 
hand, his studied orations were excellent; he 
was a man of parts, a scholar, no indifferent 
writer, and by far the honestest man in the 
whole society [i.e. the Cobham Cubs.] 


It was through Lyttelton that the most 


Waldegrave | : : : : : 
| House against his negligence in condoning the 


Unfortunately there are no documents to 
guide us to his motives. Probably he shared 
the general apprehension of the Excise Bill: 
but possibly he also felt that as his long ser- 
vice to Walpole had brought him no reward, 
it was time to strike out a line for himself. 
At any rate he opposed the Bill. Eventually 


clamour, and the rejoicings that followed 
were directed not only against Walpole but 
also, in some cases, against the reigning 


Walpole’s fall seemed so certain that Cob- 


| ham and his fellow-rebels in the Lords wrote 


an abusive protest in the journals of the 


| maladministration of the South Sea Company 


since the time of the Bubble. But the rebels 
miscalculated Walpole’s strength. He sud- 
denly turned on them, deprived Marchmont, 
Chesterfield, Stair and Montrose of their 


| sinecures, and the Duke of Bolton and Lord 


Cobham of their regiments. Then, through 
his own parliamentary adroitness and New- 


famous of the Cubs was introduced to Cob- ! castle’s skill in managing elections, he came 
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back in the new Parliament with a majority 
much decreased but still considerable. 
C: DD; Deuey. 
(To be continued). 


THE ACCOUNT - BOOKS OF 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE, 
1724-1727. 


(See ante p. 220). 
1725. 
Jan. 1. Merry Wives and Faustus. 
Cash 96 6 03 


Receipts 119 17 — 
Expenses 65:22 — 
Jan. 2. The Prophetess. 
Cash 150 11 03 
Receipts Ta 4 — 
Expenses 159: °9'- 
Jan. 4. The Old Bachelor. For Mr. Dennis. 
Cash 71 6 O8 
Receipts 49 — — 
Expenses 1716 8 


Jan. 5. Double Dealer and Jupiter. 
Cash 93 9 4 
Receipts 70 9 — 
Expenses 86 1 83 
Jan. 7. Alexander and Faustus. 
Cash 77 20 3 
Receipts 104 19 6 
Expenses 9% 2-— 
Jan. 8. Prophetess. 
Cash 8614 2 
Receipts 10) 
Expenses 55 3 10 
Jan. 9. Wanton Wife and Faustus. 
Cash 101 17 4 
Receipts WL pl 
Expenses 401 7 2 


{Expenses include ‘‘ Paid Mr. Hall on 


bond, £50 ’’}. 


Jan. 11. Every Man in His Humour. 
Paid more than ieceived 8 10 
Receipts bt 16 - 
Expenses 36 5 4 

Jan. 12. Every Man in His Humour. 
Cash 1512 8 
Receipts 23 —- — 
Expenses 20 2 

Jan. 13. Every Man in His Humour. For 


the author. (sic). 

[Was this a contemporary adaptation of Ben 
Jonson’s play? If so, IT have not been able 
to identify it]. 

Cash 23 12 6 
Receipts a7 16 6 
Expenses 18 8 0 


| Jan. 14. Island Pri.icess. 


Cash 42 19 03 
Receipts 28 10 — 
| Expenses 2318 1 
| Jan. 15. Pilgrim. 
Cash 47 10 113 
Receipts 34.19 — 
Expenses 25 6 4 
Jan. 16. Double Dealer and Magician. 
Cash 57 3 7} 
Receipts 43 17 6 
Expenses 133 8 — 
Jan. 18. Match in Newgate and Tavern 
Bilkers. 
Paid more than received 52 6 10 
Receipts 3 7 — 
ixpenses 68 2 10} 
Jan. 19. Henry IV. 
Paid more than received 29 15 103 
Receipts 25 11 — 
Expenses 49 1 10} 
Jan. 21. Merry Wives of Windsor and 


Sorcerer, with Loves of Philo and Proserpine. 


Paid more than received 28 10 103 
Receipts 174 8 — 
Expenses 49 11 & 
Jan. 22. Cheats of Scapin and Sorcerer. 
Cash 124 16 3} 
Receipts 161 to — 
Expenses 44 7 4 
Jan. 23. The Drummer and Sorcerer. For 
Mr. J. Rich. 
Cash 242 311 
Receipts 49 — — 
Expenses 210 2 4 
Jan. 25. Recruiting Officer and Sorcerer. 
Cash la 1 
Receipts 166 16 — 
Expenses 68 10 3 
| Jan. 26. Oroonako and Sorcerer. 
Cash V0 7 & 
Receipts 160 15 6 
Expenses 52 7 7 
Jan. 27. Humours of the Navy, and Harle- 


quin Sorcerer. For Mr. J. Rich. 


Cash 278 15 3 
Receipts 40) — — 
Expenses 65 — 9 
Jan. 28. Belisarius and Sorcerer. 
Cash 253 14 6 
Receipts 150 13 6 
Expenses 143 3 4 
Jan. 29. Busy Body and Harlequin Sorcerer. 
Cash 261 4 8 
| Receipts 158 18 6 
| Expenses 174 6 9% 
| Feb. 1. Committee and Sorcerer. 


Cash 245 16 43 
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Receipts 1 = 
Expenses 75— 4 
Feb. 2. Stratagem and Sorcerer. 
Cash 210 16 03 
Receipts £56: 7 — 
Expenses 139 9 73 
Feb. 4. Devil of a Wife and Sorcerer. 
Cash 268 14 11 
Receipts lis 6 
Expenses 38 1 9 
Feb. 5. Devil of a Wife and Harlequin 
Sorcerer. By ‘Their Royal Highness’ 
Command. 
Cash 348 13 8 
Receipts 146 16 6 
Expenses 67 10 9 
Feb. 6. Love’s Last Shift and Sorcerer. 
Cash 427 19 5 
Receipts 1k 6S — 
Expenses 192 9 2 
Feb. 8. Merry Wives and Sorcerer. 
Cash 366 13 3 
Receipts 149 18 — 
Expenses 255 7 3} 
Feb. 9. Earl of Essex and Sorcerer. 
Cash 283 13 114 | 
Receipts 138 6— | 
Expenses 116 5 8 
Feb. 11. Measure for Measure. 
Cash 305 14 33 | 
Receipts 136 7 6 
Expenses 8114 8 
[Note to receipts says ‘‘ £5 Prince and 
Princess, per Mr. Lawrence ’’ ]. 
Feb, 13. False Friend and Sorcerer. 
Cash 360 7 13 
Receipts 136 17 6 
Expenses 131 12 10 
Feb, 15. Beggar’s Bush and Sorcerer. 
Cash 365 11 93 
Receipts 114 4 — 
Expenses iw: 2 7 
Feb. 16. Soldier’s Fortune and Sorcerer. 
Cash 308 13 23 | 
Receipts 107 17 ~ 
Expenses 74 8 3 
Feb. 18. Stratagem and Sorcerer. 
Cash 3542 1 11} | 
Receipts 154 14 6 | 
Expenses 115 18 10 
Feb. 20. Cheats of Scapin and Sorcerer. 
Cash 380 17 73 
Receipts 144 18 6 
Expenses 147 — 6} 
Feb. 22. Busy Body and Sorcerer. 
Cash 378 15 7 
Receipts lof 7 — 
Expenses 35 — 8 


| March 2. 


Feb. 23. Alexander and Sorcerer. 
Cash 452 111 
Receipts ea a. 
Expenses tO ¢ & 


| Expenses included sundry payments in con- 
nection with fire. See ante p. 221]. 


Feb. 27. Bath Unmask’d. [New play |. 
Cash 487 17 3 
Receipts 6419 6 
Expenses EHS: 18 — 


| More payments for fire]. 
March 1. Bath Unmask’d. 


Cash 438 18 9 
Receipts 49 14 — 
Expenses 45 10 8 


Bath Unmask’d. For author. 
[i.e., Gabriel Odingsells ]. 


Cash 443 2 1 
Receipts 45 — — 
Expenses 22 1 2 
| March 4. Bath Unmask’d. 
Cash 466 — 11 
Receipts 87 10 6 
Expenses 50 5 9 
March 6. Bath Unmask’d. 
Cash 503 5 8 
Receipts 62 6 — 
Expenses 162 5 4 
March 8. Bath Unmask’d. For the author. 
Cash 6 4 
Receipts CD Se 
Expenses 2317 2 
March 9. Bath Unmask’d. 
Cash 424 9 2 
Receipts 2513 6 
Expenses 55 6 1 
March 11. Julius Caesar. For Mr. 
Boheme. 
Cash 394 16 7 
Receipts 49 - — 
Expenses 99 410 
March 13. Love’s Last Shift. For Mrs. 
Chambers. 
Cash 335 11 9 
Receipts 0 
Expenses 121 6 4 
March 15. False Friend. For Mr. Barker. 
Cash 254 5 5 
Receipts a — 
Expenses 241-— 
March 16. Bath Unmask’d and Sorcerer. 
Cash 270 4 § 
Receipts 112 17 6 
Expenses 133 6 7 
March 18. Henry IV. For Mr. Quin. 
Cash 24915 4 
Receipts ——— 
Expenses 95 13 6 


| Expenses include the items: To Mr. Lever- 
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idge, on account, £40; To Mr. Taylor, lace- 
man, on account, £10]. 


March 20. Macbeth and Faustus. For Mr. 
J. Rich. 
Cash 194 110 
Receipts a0 — 
Expenses 137 12 93 | 
March 29. Massaniello. For Mr. Walker. 
Cash 96 9 OF 
Receipts AO — 
Expenses 26 8 10 
March 30. Busy Body and Faustus. 
(‘ash 110 — 23 
Receipts oo — — 


Expenses 96 3 2 
| Expenses include item: Paid Mr. J. Rich, 
on account, £50]. 


March 31. Stratagem. For Mrs. Bullock. 
Cash 72 5 03 
Receipts 34 7 6 
Expenses 28 15 — 

April 1. Prophetess. 

Cash 77:19 63 
Receipts 55 2 — 
Expenses 22 8 6 


April 2. The Drummer. For Mr. Leveridge. 


Cash 110 13 03 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 18 15 — 
April 3. The Wanton Wife and Sorcerer. 
Cash 13118 0% 
Receipts 56 19 - 


Expenses 


April 5. The Rover. For Mr. Ryan. 


Cash 39 15 83 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 27 6 2 
April 6. Soldier’s Fortune and Sorcerer. 
Cash 52 9 63 
Receipts 3414 6 
Expenses 25 17 14 


April 7. Sawny the Scott. For Mr. Egleton 


and Mrs. Egleton. [An adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew ’]. 
Cash 61 6 10% 
Receipts Ay — — 
Expenses 2610 8 
April 8. The Prophetess. 
Cash 74 16 2% 
Receipts 43 10 6 


Expenses 
April 9. Beggar’s Bush and Faustus. 


Cash 88 16 23 
Receipts 50 4 — 
Expenses 41— 4 
April 10. Squire of Alsatia. For Mr. 


Bullock, senr. 


Cash 97 19 103 


Apri 15, 1933. 


17 Al 6 


Receipts 
Expenses 100 15 — 
| April 12. Pilgrim. For Mons. Rochotti. 
Cash 1416 43 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 55 — 10 
April 13. London Cuckolds. For Mr, 

Spiller. 

Cash 19 15 63 
Receipts 26 — 6 
Expenses 23 19 — 
April 14. Don Sebastian. For Mrs. Parker. 
Cash 2117 03 
Receipts 20 13 — 
Expenses 26 2 4 
April 15. Spanish Fryar. For Dr. Pepusch. 
Cash 16 7 83 
Receipts 4) — — 
Expenses iol +6 


| Expenses include the item: Paid to Misses 
Huddleston and Cross, Mercers, on account, 


£100}. 


April 16. Merry Wives. For Mr. Segar 
and wife. 

Paid more than received 74 12 11} 

Receipts 35 11 6 

Expenses 100 10 0} 


April17. Bath Unmask’d. For Mr. Glover. 


Paid more than received 66 18 6} 
Receipts 44 9 — 
Expenses 155 9 2} 
April 19. Stratagem. For Mr. Hippisley. 
Paid more than received ter OQ -2 
Receipts at — 
Expenses 141 17 10} 


April 20. Henry IV. For Mr. Lally. 


Paid more than received 144 7 10; 
Receipts 29 18 6 
Expenses 135 5 6} 
April 21. The Rover. For Mons. Dupre. 
Paid more than received 105 7 0} 
Receipts oo 
Expenses 130 = 
April 22. Love and a Bottle. For Mr. 
Cross and Mrs. Vincent. 
Paid more than received 100 4 6} 
Receipts 30 14 — 
Expenses 123 13 3} 
April 23. King Lear. For Mr. Diggs. 
Paid more than received 92 19 3} 
Receipts 3110 6 
Expenses 115 811) 
April 24. Massaniello and Faustus. 
Paid more than received 83 18 53 
Receipts 61 14 6 
Expenses 158 11 73 


Committee. For Mrs. Bullock, 
Dancer, and Mr. Wall. 


April 26. 
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Paid more than received 9617 1 | Paid more than received 8 9 7 
Receipts 49 —— | Receipts ois — 
Expenses 140 — — | Expenses 104 14 6 


April 27. Soldier’s Fortune and Sorcerer. | May 14. Humours of the Navy. For Mr. 


Paid more than received 100 6 3 | Wilcox, Mr. White, Mrs. Hollyday and Miss 
Receipts 58 — — | Smithers. 
Expenses 1321811 | Paid more than received 105 19 6 
April 28. Hamlet. For Mr. Hall and Receipts ar i — 
Mr. Steade. [Steade was prompter]. | Expenses 136 13 10 
Paid more than received 74 18 11 | May a. The Old Batchelor. For Mr. 
Receipts 40—— | Morgan, Mrs. Cook, and Mrs. Butcher. 
Expenses 102 6 8 Paid more than received 115 110 
April 30. Bath Unmask’d. For Mr. Receipts ee. 
Wood. expenses 141 8 — 
Paid more than received 62 6 8 | May 18. Sawny the Scott. For Mr. Love- 
Receipts 2916 4 | lace and Mr. Taylor. 
Expenses aio — | Paid more than received 132 7 6 
May 1. Richard III. For Mr. Huett and | Receipts  Aelage 
Mr. Huddy. | Expenses 158 16 8 
Paid more than received 54 2 8 | May 19. The Drummer and Hob. For 
Receipts 146 5— | Mr. Lawrence and Mr. White. 
Expenses 132 13 6 | Paid more than received 128 16 8 
May 3. Fop’s Fortune. For Mr. Newhouse Receipts oO — — 
and Mr. Salway. | Expenses 160 — — 
Paid more than received 116 8 6 _ May 20. Busy Body. For Mr. Rowland 
Receipts 15.10 — | and Mr. Galliard. 
Expenses 148 8 7 | Paid more than received 130 16 7 
May 4. False Friend. For a gentleman. | Receipts oO — — 
Paid more than received 132 18 7 Expenses 156 4 11} 
Receipts 56 10 — | May 21. Massaniello. For Mr. Randall, 
Expenses 164 18 — Mr. Giles, and Mr. Aylot. 
May 5. Recruiting Officer. For Mr. Paid more than received 126 4 11} 
Griffith. Receipts oth — 
Paid more than received 108 8— | Expenses 144 7 13 
Receipts a M ay 22. Julius Caesar. For Mr. Lorry (?), 
Expenses 133 1 2 | Mr. Sparling, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Rogers. 
May 6. Oroonoko. For Mr. Chapman and | Paid more that received 12116 1} 
Mr. Lanyon. | Receipts 24 3- 
Paid more than received 83 1 2 Expenses 163 17 33 


Receipts 2015 — | May 24. Love and a Bottle. For Mr. 
Expenses 101 1210 | Shafto, Mrs. Keene, and Mrs. Hanson. 


May 7. Stratagem. For Mr. Lennard, | Paid more than received 139 14 33 


Mr. Main, and the widow Atkins. 3 24 8 8 
Paid more than received 80 17 10 or aes eg 165 16 3% 


| May 25. King Lear. For Mr. Jones, Mr. 


+ tl “an 2 9 i Tillman and Mr. Tyson (?) 
May 10. Merry Wives. For Mr. Harrison ee more that recsived 138 7 71 
and Mr. Clarkson. | i 29 5 a 
Paid more than received 88 7 2 | Mi Be ge - 169 5 94 
Racin 4310 6 | May 26. Committee and Sorcerer. 
Expenses 137— 1 | Paid more than received 139 18 53 
May 11. The Pilgrim. For Mr. Wilmer| Receipts a is 
and Mr. Redfern. oe , 185.17 64 
a yy isco 93 9 7 | May 27. Bath Unmask’d and Faustus. 
Receipte —— | Paid more than received 107 19 63 
ios 113977 Receipts 267 11 10 
7 Expenses 211 4 5 


May 12. Beggar’s Bush. For Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Gwin. ! Then follows an abstract of the state of 
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accounts at the end of June. 


Balance brought forward 28415 1 
Other expenses for June 104 8 2 
Balance due 389 3 3 
By mistakes 52 12 6 
Balance due 236 10 9 


Here ends the first book of accounts. The 
following note is added by the auditors: 
July 14, 1725. ‘‘ We do hereby acknow- 
ledge that all the accts. contained in nine 
several books examined by us, 
and left with John Rich Esq., appear to 
be just and true. (errors as usual excepted), 
the balance of which acct. is £326, ten shil- 
lings and nine pence, due from the said 
John Rich Esq. to Thomas Wood, and all 
vouchers are delivered up. As witness our 


hands. 
Witness. Jno Ricu. 
Ww. VAUGHAN. Tuo. Woop.”’ 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
(To be continued). 


THE KING’S SHIPS BUILT AT 


DEPTFORD. 


241, 257, 277, 294, 311 (April 

and May, 1928). 

ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
THE first ship to be built at Deptford Yard 
was the: 

1560, Hope, 57. She is said to have been 
rebuilt in 1584 as (600)T. As a 48-guns she 
served as a unit of Queen Elizabeth’s Royal 
Navy (No. 
in 1588. Rebuilt and renamed ASSURANCE 
between 1603 and 1605 as 38-guns ; condemned 
circa 1645. 

1587, Ark, (ARK RALEIGH, or 
55. Built by R. Chapman as (800)T. 
was Lord Howard of 
against the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
rebuilt in 1605-1608, 
Roya, 44. 


(See cliv. 


ARK Royat), 


When 


She was wrecked near Tilbury 


Hope, bilged on her anchor, 9-10 April, 
1636: salved and broken up at Blackwall. 

1595, Reputse, 50, (700)T. Built by 
Matthew Baker. She fought at Cadiz 20 
June, 1596, and at La Rochelle June-Novem- 
ber, 1627. 


1595. ScourGe or Mattice (900)T. 
ship appears to have been built especially 
for George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and 
was christened by Queen Elizabeth in person. 
She sailed on the Earl’s eighth and ninth 
voyages. in 1596 and 1598 respectively, and 
was later sold to the East India Co. 
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| Kast Indies during October, 


renamed DRAGON or 
|; manded — by 


APRIL 15, 1933, 


Rep Dracon.! Com- 
Captain Thomas best, she 
opposed a superior Portuguese force in the 
1612. 

1609, Rep Lion, 38. Built by 
Baker. Launched 7 June, 1609, 
sence of the King’s 


Matthew 
in the pre- 
Majesty and the Prince. 


| She may have been named GOLDEN Lion in 


and delivered | 


1640. 

1610, PEeprpercorn (250)T. 

1610, Trapes INCREASE 
manded by Captain Sir 
Both these vessels were built for the East 
India Company’s third voyage, and both 
were christened by the King in person dur 
ing January, 1610. 

1619, Constant REFORMATION, 42. Floated 
from the Dry Dock at Deptford Yard, and 
christened by the King on 8 Nov., 1619. She 
was carried off by the Prince of Wales 1648. 

1619, Happy ENTRANCE. Floated out of 


(1000)T. = Com- 
Henry Middleton. 


| Dry Dock at Deptford Yard, and christened 


| by the King 8 Nov., 


1619. She was burnt 
in 1655. 
| Note.—These two vessels cf 1619 were the 


| first undertaken by the Commissioners of the 


| Navy]. 


1622, St. GeorGe, 70, 2nd rate, 
Built by Burrell. 


(895)T. 
She was renamed GerorGeE, 


| under the Commonwealth, and from 1688 on- 


wards is shown as Hulk (891)T. 
defence of ye dock at Sheerness, 
1697.”’ 

1631, St. Dents. 


** Sunk for 
20 October 


She may be a rebuild of 


| the vessel of this name, a prize, captured 


| and added in 1625 as (528)T. 


15) against the Spanish Armada | 


38-guns. 


1633, Henretta Maria, 42. Launched 31 


| Jan., 1632/1633. Re-named Paracon in 
1649. Accidentally burnt in West Indies 
1655. 


She | 
Effingham’s flagship | 


she was renamed ANNE 


This | 


| is quoted 


| Dutch. 
and ! October 1932. 


1634, James, 48, (875)T. Built by Peter 
Pett. Launched by the King in February, 
1633/1634. She was Admiral Penn’s flag- 
ship in 1652, and in the following year is 
said to have mounted 66 guns. Given as 
Otp James in 1666. Burnt in the Medway. 
12 June, 1667, but extinguished. Sold 1683. 

1655, Nasesy, 80, (1229)T. Carried a 
figure-head of Oliver Cromwell on_horse- 
back. Re-named Royat CwHartes; King 
Charles II embarked on her 23 May, 1660. 

1 See artic * “The beeen East ‘India “Com 
pany’s first expedition 20 April 1601 to 11 Sep- 
tember 1603’ wherein Dragon (i.e. Red Dragon) 
as 36-guns (600) T. There is also 
mention of the use of Lemon juice as a preven- 
tative against scurvy — known earlier to the 
Mariner’s Mirror, vol. xviii, No. 4, 





173 
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12 June, 1667. 

1665, Deprrorp, 10, Ketch. Built by Mr. 
Shish. Wrecked, cast away Virginia 26 
Aug., 1689, as (89)T. Fifty men. 

1666, Loyat Lonpon, 96. Built by Captain 
Taylor. Set on fire in the Medway by the 
Dutch, 12 June, 1667, but extinguished ; 
“re-built 1670’? and re-named Lonpon at 
Deptford by Jonas Shish as (1348)T. See 
and correct ‘‘ LonNpDON ”’ at cliv. 241. 

1668, CHARLEs, 96. Built by Mr. Jonas 
Shish as (1257)T. Launched 3 March, 
1667/1668. Re-named Sr. GEorGE in 1687. 
Not 1667 as shown at cliv. 387. 

1681, Morpaunt, 48, 4th rate. 
Captain Castle. Purchased trom Lord Mor 
daunt in 1683 as (567)T. 230 men. Engaged 
in action of 4 Oct., 1689; wrecked off Calais 
21 Nov., 1693. 

1689, PiymoutH, 5, Hulk. Purchased 
from Mr. Robert Castle at Deptford (524)T. 
on 19 May, 1689. Nine years later she is 
shown as (577)T. Thirty-one men. 

1698, WINCHEsTER, 48, (cliv. 244), inserted 
under Deptford in error. Shown in the 
Rotherhithe List, clv. 403. (Delete word 
“Lewis ’’). 

1698, Oxrorp, (cliv. 244) delete. There 
does not appear to have been a vessel named 


Built by 


OxForp at Deptford Yard before 1701/1702, | 


| years. 


when the Bristol built OxForp (cliv. 97) was 
re-built. 

1698, Orrorp, 70, 3rd rate. Built by Mr. 
Edward Snelgrove. Added 27 Sept., 1698. 
(10514) T. Fought at Vigo 12 Oct., 1702; 
Velez Malaga 13 August, 1704; Cape Passaro 
ll August, 1718; Cartagena 1741, ete. 
Wrecked in Gulf of Mexico, January, 1744. 

1703, Isapetta, 8, Yacht. Built originally 
at Greenwich by Phineas Pett, 1683; re-built 
at Deptford by Fisher Harding 1703 as nearly 
(104)T. Sold 13 March, 1715/1716. 

1710, Princess AucGusta, Yacht (155)T. 

[Note.—She may he the yacht 
Aucusta of between 1750 and 1763, re-built 
at Deptford 1770 as (184)T.] 

1716, REVENGE (er SWIFTSURE) mentioned 
at cliv. 278. Does not appear to have been 
te-built at that date, only re-named. 

1727, Fox, (er Nicutrncate, Chatham, 
1M2). Re-built Deptford 1727; broken up 
1737. She had surrendered as NIGHTINGALE 
to six French galleys off Harwich, 26 Aug., 
1707, and was re-captured by Luptow CastTLE 
and re-added 14 Jan., 1707/1708, as Fox, 
24. 6th rate (cliii. 401). 

1729. Wrnpsor, at cliv. 278, read the date 
of this ship as 1729, not 1727. 
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a to the Dutch in the Medway 


| re-built at Southampton 1742. 


named | 
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1729, Torrincron. Built at Deptford 
July, 1729. She was probably the vessel 
(See cliil. 
159). She was serving in July, 1762. 

1729, NamMuRE (see cliv. 278). The name, 
which I think should be written Namur, 
recalls the Battle.of Winchelsea on Sunday, 
29 Aug., 1350 (‘‘L’Espagnolo sur Mer ’’) 
when some two dozen large Spanish ships were 
taken as prizes. This action stands un- 
rivalled in history. King Edward III. from 


| his sinking vessel ‘‘ Cog Thomas,’’ the Prince 


from his sinking vessel, each took a_ large 
carrack, whilst Sir Robert de Namur, com- 
manding La Satie pu Rot, i.e., ‘‘ The King’s 
Hall’ with the King’s household on board, 
grappled and attempted to board another. 


| The Spaniard, losing heavily, made sail when 


Sir Robert’s valet ‘‘ Hannekin’’ climbed 
aboard and cut no fewer than three of the 
Spanish vessel’s haliards, when she was soon 
overpowered. The King’s small son, too 
young to wear armour, fought at his brother’s 
side. The obscure Hannekin deserves grate- 


| ful memory. 


1742, re-built MoNmoutu, 66, 3rd rate. 
Built originally at Chatham 1666; re-built 
Woolwich 1700; re-built Deptford 1722 (see 
cliv. 278); again re-built at Deptford 1742 


and remained on lists for more than twenty 


1753, Dorset, 10, yacht (164)T. 
in Navy lists until 1814 or later. 

1754, Searorp, 22, 6th rate (434)T. is 
claimed by the official Portsmouth list and 
is shown at cliv. 402 in consequence. Dept- 
ford Dockyard also claims this vessel: 
“ Built at Deptford as 24-guns (434)T. in 


Shown 


| 1754.”’ 


1756-58, Deat Caste. She fought in the 
Downs and North Sea 1759; Senegal 12 July, 
1762; to leeward of Martinique 17 April 
1780. Lost in W.I. hurricane at Puerto Rico 
10-11 Oct., 1780 (at clv. 382). Liverpool List 
—The 1746, Deat Caste, built at Liverpool 
surrendered to Le Triton, 64, in the Medit- 
erranean in 1758 and was commissioned as a 
privateer in the French service early in 1759 
(vide French records). 

1757, SHANNON, 28, 6th rate. Built of fir, 
launched 13 Aug., 1757. Served at Louis- 
burg June 1758; Gibraltar 18 Aug. 1759: 
taken to pieces 1765. 

1757, Preston, 40. 4th rate (1044)T. 350 
men. In commission (sailed from England 
to North America) 21 May 1757; Rhode 
Island 1776; with Fleet at New York and 
Barbadoes in 1778; action with French 
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Marsertuats, 74, in 1778; Dogger Bank 5 | 


Aug., 1781; became sheer hulk at Woolwich 
c. 1791 Deleted from lists 1794. 

1759, Hercutes, 74, 3rd rate (1608)T. 650 
men. Quiberon Bay 20 Nov., 1759. 
12 April, 1782. 

1760, Supers, 74, 3rd rate (1612)T. 650 
men. Flagship East Indies 1782-85; Madras 
17 Feb., 1782; Cuddalore 20 June, 1785; 
wrecked off Tellicherry, India, 5 or 9 Nov., 
1783. 

1762, Kent, 74, 3rd rate (1617)T. 650 men. 

1773, AMBUSCADE, 32, 5th rate. Built at 
Adams and Co.’s Yard (684)T.  Sur- 
rendered to French Corvette BAYONNAISE, 24 
(580)T. 32-guns, 14 Dec., 1798. As EmBus- 
CADE in the French service she mounted 
40-guns and was re-captured by (the present) 
Victory in Lat. 45° 40 N. Long. 6° 10 W. 
28 May, 1803, and broken up in 1813. 

1776, CuLtopen, 74, 3rd rate (1659)T. 
Wrecked off Long Island 23 Jan. 1781. 

1776, GaLaTEa, 24, 6th rate (429)T. Served 
at Penobscot in August 1779. Still in coim- 
mission June 1782. Replaced by new ship in 


1794. 

1782, Resistance, 44, 5th rate (895)T. 
Commissioned by Captain King who had 
brought home Discovery after death of 
Captain James Cook and Captain Clerke. 
With Ducuay-Trovuin, 16, captured French 
Coquette, 28 March, 1783, off Turk’s Island ; 
captured French REVENGE (added as Hopar'r) 
in 1794; 


when OrpHEUS captured DuGuay-TROoUIN, 
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Action , 


with Centurion, 50, in company | 


34 (ex British East Indiaman named PRIN- | 


cess Royat, 28) supposed to be a French 


privateer in East Indies 5 May, 1794; East | 
Indies 16 Feb., 1796; captured Dutch vessels 


Yonce Lansrer, 10, Yonce Frans, 10, 
WakkerR, 10 (names uncertain), in East 
Indies during 1797; also captured Dutch 
RESISTANCE or Reputse. Blown up (reason 
unknown) in Straits of Banca, whilst at 
anchor 24 July, 1798. 
been included at clv. 457). ° 

1783, re-built, CATHERINE (originally 
KATHERINE Yacht. Built at Chatham by 
Phineas Pett 1674, re-built Deptford 1720. 
She lasted until the last year of the century 
in Navy Lists. 

1783, Carnatic, 74, drd rate. Built at 
Grove Street Yard. (1720)T. She was one 
of the three third-rates (GANGES, BomBay 


|man’s Yard by 


| 
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Yard March, 1785. Served with distinc 
tion in the West Indies, 2 Feb., 1794, to end 
of 1799. Grounded in action against 
Senegal pirates on the coast of Africa, and 
wrecked 11 July 1808. 

1794, Jason, 38 (984)T. Built at Dud- 
man’s Yard. Wrecked near Brest 13 Uct., 
1798. 

1803, Cotossus, 74, 3rd rate. Built at the 
King’s Yard. Fought at Trafalgar 21 Oct., 
1805; broken up in 1826. 

1808, Lyra, 14, Brig. Built at Dudman’s 
Yard. In 1816 Captain Basil Hall surveyed 
the Liu Kiu Islands in this vessel. 

1808, Cattiope, 10, Brig. Built at Dud- 
man’s Yard. Taken to pieces at Portsmoutn 
1829. 

1808, Rinatpo, 10, Brig. Built at Dud- 
man’s Yard by Sir Henry Peak as (237). 
After a glorious career she finished as a Fal- 
mouth Packet Brig and was sold 1835. 

1809, Royat Oak, 74, 3rd rate. Built at 
Dudman’s Yard by Sir J. Henslow 1809. 
(1759)T. Deleted about 1853. 

1809, Prince ArTHuR. New class sloop 
mounting 14-brass guns (said to have been 
built by Parry at Deptford). Presented by the 
Government to the Bey of Algiers in January, 
1809 (or a month or so earlier). (She was 
laid down at Dudman’s Yard in 1808). 

1809, OrrHevs, 36. Built at the King’s 
Yard. With SHetpurne, 12, captured the 
American Frottc, 20, on 20 April, 1814. 

1809, DauntrEss, 26. Built at the King’s 
Yard. Deleted c. 1828 or earlier. 

1810, Dart, 10, Cutter. Foundered in 
Atlantic at the end of 1813 or beginning of 
1814. 

1811, Duncan, 74, 3rd rate. Built at Dud- 
Surveyors of the Navy as 
(1761)T. Broken up 1863. 

1812, DEvonsuireE, 74, 3rd rate. Built at 
Bernard’s Yard by the Surveyors of the Navy 


| (1742)T. Became prison ship at Sheerness; 


(She should not have | 


broken up c. 1870. 

1818, Arret, 10, Sloop. In_ ordinary 
1821-24, appears to have been taken up as 
Packet Brig and supposed wrecked on Sable 
Island December, 1828. 

Navy Lists 1818-1827, give ForesTER. 
building at Deptford. 1828 N.L. states: 


| Building at Chatham. She was built in 1832 
| at the Jatter vard. 


CASTLE and Carnatic) and bounty for 6,000 | 


by the Hon. East India Co., in 1779. 
lasted until broken up at Plymouth 1825. 
1785, Sorepay, 32. Built at Grove Street 


i 





Delete 24 March, 1860, Freperick WI1- 
L1aAM (now Training Ship Worcester) in- 


seamen, presented to the British Government | Serted at cliv. 312 in error (see under Ports- 


She | 


mouth at cliv. 437). 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
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; : 
Readers Queries. 
yes OF THE NAPLES TO POR- 
TICI RAILWAY, 1834.—In connection 
with the opening of the Naples to Portici 
railway in 1834, — this was the first rail- 
way in Italy — the British Government com- 
missioned Captain John Hunter, a master 
mariner, of Kye (Sussex) to convey a rail- 
way engine as a present from the British 
nation to the King of Naples and 
Sicily. The King, in acknowledgement, gave 
a banquet to Hunter and presented him with 
his portrait in oils, 

Is there any official record of this event, 

and, if so, where can it be found? 

yaa Of 3 


AUL JODRELL. — Can anyone give me 

particulars of the lineage and life of Paul 
Jodrell, who, in 1727, resigned his appoint- 
ment as Clerk to the House of Commons, hav- 
ing held it for more than forty years. Was he 
of French extraction? Three Jodrells occur 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ and the name “ Paul,” 





this Clerk of the House of Commons. Did 
Jodrell establish a record for length of 
tenure of this office? 

R. H. E. F. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sion made on a lady of high rank and charac 
ter’’ (Standard, Jan. 31, 1829), and in 1835 


| he was summoned for assaulting Lord Lang- 


| such an account would be put together. 


| charnel-house—as suggested in 


SSYRIAN CHRISTIANS: THE CATHO.- | 


| such a curse? 


LICOS.—Can any reader tell me at what 
date the Catholicos of the Assyrian Chris- 
tians first adopted the style of 
Shiman ”’ ? 
Simon ’’? Whether this is intended to con- 
stitute a claim to a ‘‘ Petrine Succession ”’ ? 


essential to the position of Catholicos ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


i, ({OMPERE-LORIOT. ”*—My French Dic- 


' tionary gives this word as a translation | ae dich 0 ; 
| Be STER BROWN BOYS.—In his reply to 


of “‘stye.”? I should be interested to know 
how it is derived. 
H. S. G. 


SAAC NATHAN: CARICATURES. — 
Isaac Nathan, Australia’s first composer, 


**Mar | 
Whether this means ‘‘ Bishop | 


ford (Times, Oct. 28, 1835). 
ALFRED RUBENS. 


SI: CATHERINE’S CHAPEL, GUILD- 

FORD. — Where can I find the best 
account of St. Catherine’s Chapel, Guildford ? 
I should like to know from what sources 
Has 
it to do with any Guild? And, again, is it 
to be associated with the name of the town? 
Is there much in the way of published docu- 
ments relating to mediaeval Guildford ? 


G. 


‘““URST BE HE THAT MOVES MY 

BONES.’’—Apart from Stratford-on- 
Avon, where may this tombstone threat be 
found? I should be glad of English exam- 
ples, but still more of Continental ones; and 
of the exact words as well as reference to 
site. No doubt there is somewhere an article, 
perhaps a chapter in a book, on the subject. 
The prohibition and the curse referred no 


borne by them all, suggests connection with | doubt to the chance of one’s bones being cast 


a charnel-pit or 
the corres- 
pondence on Ossuaries—to make room for a 
new tenant. But was such desecration likely 
in case of a grave in the chancel of a church ? 

Is anything known of the regard paid to 


L. S. 


AMES OF PATIENCE.—On p. 5 of the 
book entitled ‘ Popular Games of Pati- 


out of their grave into 


| ence,’ by M. W. Jones, we read of ‘‘ Microbe 


And wl t] tl re | ? | Patience.”’ 
é y >} 4yY @C oy a] © cc | - 
nad whether rey consider such a succession | likeness to one called the 


This game bears a strong family 
“Arch Fiend— 


nearly hopeless.’’ Can any readers tell me 


| where I can find a description of the ‘‘ Arch 


Fiend ’’ patience ? 


MasBet WRay. 


the ‘‘ Fauntleroy Costume ’’ query at 
ante p. 231, O. referred to ‘‘ Buster Brown ”’ 
boys with their hair tied up with ribbon. 
It would be of interest if he or some other 
reader could give further particulars of this 


friend of Lord Byron, is the subject of two | fashion, and state the age of the American 


caricatures, both dated 1820, one entitled 
David and Bathseba,’ and the other ‘‘ The 


Black Joke, or the Jew Harper and demi-rep | 


Countess.” Can any readers supply the ex- 
planation to these caricatures? In 1829 


Nathan fought a duel with Mr. P. Lepiper | 
as the result of ‘‘some strong personal allu- | 


boys who were subjected to this style of hair- 
dressing. 
NortH Country. 


ETON; DE QUINCY; BARCLAY; 


CHEYNE. — 1. Dougal de Seton, the 
ancestor of the Seton family, married a 
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daughter of de Dalner. E arl of W ‘ehiabin: 
Is her Christian name known, and what is 
known of the Earl? 

2. Sir Alexander Seton, married Mar- 
garet, dau. of Walter Barclay, Chamberlain 
of Scotland. Is there any evidence extant 
to support the statement that the latter was 


descended froh the Berkeley family, Earls 
of Berkeley ? 

3. Sir Alexander Seton, circa 1320, mar- 
ried Christian, a daughter of Cheyne of 
Straloch. Is Cheyne’s Christian name 
known ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ) 

NDERSON OF BORLAND, AYRSHIRE. 


—I seek genealogical details of the Ander- 
son family, lairds of Borland, Ayrshire, also 
particulars of their arms. 

William Anderson, and his brother John, 
went to Canada about 1830, and settled near 
Montreal. They were the sons of William ( ?) 
Anderson, laird of Borland, whose wife was 
Agnes Deans, daughter of Dr. Deans, of 
Paisley. 

Any information regarding the laird’s for- 
bears would be appreciated. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


Sv RNAME: PARNABY. — What is the 

meaning of the surname Parnaby? It 
appears to be confined to a restricted locality, 
maybe the Cleveland district of North Yorks 
and the South Western part of the county of 
Durham. One writer thinks it is a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ Barnaby,’’ Cleveland, and is essen- 
tially a farm-name. It is to be noted that 
many names beginning with B get the 
sharper initial P and vice-versa. Of course, 
there is a probability that ‘‘ Parnaby ’’ may 
have some connection with ‘‘ Barnaby,’’ a 
variation of Barnabas. 


F.S.A. (SCOT. ) 


H. AsKEw. 
NTHOLOGIES WANTED. — Can any 
_ reader supply the names of any anthol- 
ogies of poems on music, painting and home 
life, and other human characteristics. 
L. E. Dicx1ns. 
——_ WANTED.—1. Whence come the 
lines :— 
“‘King Pandion is dead; 
All our merry friends are sped.” 
I am not sure that the second line is correctly 
given. 
Epwarp R. F. Moon. 
2. Can any reader tell me the source of the 
followi ing quotation? :— 
“What he weaves no weaver knows.” 


B. A. 


NOTES AND ‘QUERIES. 
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Replies. 


THOMAS HOPKINS. 
(clxiv. 226). 


was son of Sir Richard Hopkins, 


H E 


Sergeant-at-law, of Coventry. Thomas 
was M.P. for that city in 1701, Secretary 


to Sunderland, and member of the Kit-Cat 


Club. He was said to have ‘“ preferred 
wealth to intellect; and as he was abund- 
antly supplied with the former, he was 


troubled with a very insignificant proportion 
of the latter.’’ Several members of this 
family represented Coventry in Parliament. 
The beautiful old house belonging to them 
still survives, and is known as Palace Yard. 
The lead-work decoration was probably done 
by the Bewleys, celebrated Coventry 
plumbers. Here were entertained Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, at the time 
of the Gunpowder Plot; James II, who 
heard mass in the banqueting-room in 1687; 
and Princess, afterward Queen, Anne, in 
1688. The house has recently been restored 
and acquired for diocesan use. Descendants 
of the family still survive. The following 
may be consulted: ‘ Memoirs of the cele- 
brated Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club’ 
(1821) ; Whitley, ‘ Parliamentary Represent- 
ation of the City of Coventry,’ 126-7; 
‘Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Edw. Hopkins’ 
in English Historical Review, October, 1919; 
Country Life, Sept. 11, 1915. 


M. Dormer Harris. 


He was the (fourth) son of Sir Richard 
Hopkins, Sergeant-at-law, by his wife Sarah, 
dau. of John Button. Educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1675. He was Under- 
Secretary of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment intermittently from 1692 to 1710; and 
subsequently Gauger General for Ireland. 
He and his nephew Edward were original 
members of the Kit-Cat Club, hence the 
portrait by Kneller and the engraving by 

Faber. (Does Mr. QuaRRELL know where the 
egy is ?) Thomas died unmarried, 17 

Jan., 1720, and left everything to his nephew 


Edw ard. He was Steward of Coventry when 


| scrivener ; 


Princess Anne of Denmark visited the town 
in 1688, and was at one time (c. 1706) a 
Commissioner for Salt Duties. 

I do not believe he was a money-lender or 
this story is told by the anony- 
mous author of the ‘ Memoirs of the Kit-Cat 
Club’ (or some such title) published c. 1820, 


‘and is followed by Miss M. Dormer Harris 
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——_—— 


in her article on Edward Hopkins in the 
English Historical Review, October, 1919. 


Thomas Hopkins, the money scrivener, who | 


was apparently a business associate, but not, 
I think, a relation, of ‘‘ Vulture ’’ Hopkins 
died in 1735, and left a family. 

I can give Mr. QuaRRELL references for 
all the above statements if he cares to write 
to me personally, but I know of no account 
of Thomas Hopkins. 

K. H. Hopkins. 


2 South Parade, Leeds. 


Noble, in his additions to Granger, gives 
the meagre information that he died in Aug- 
ust, 1735, worth £20,000. The Kneller pic- 
ture of Hopkins is one of the famous Kit- 
Cat portraits. 

Joun Lovepay. 

ASPARAGUS (clxiv. 199; s.v. ‘ Memora- 

bilia’).—This reference reminded me that 
in January last, I found the genuine aspara- 
gus, such as we grow in our gardens, growing 
wild in the clearings in the jungle that 
covers the unexcavated portions of the buried 
city of Polonarruwa in Ceylon. 

It is an interesting plant to experiment 
with, Many years ago, I ‘ crossed ’’’ Argen- 
teuil with Paris Green, and got a big kind 
which established itself as a species. I then 
crossed the hybrid species with the old splen- 
didly flavoured ‘‘ Spanish Purple,’’ and got 
a final hybrid species of magnificent quality, 
the seeds of which I give to those worthy of 
it. The stems, when cut away in the autumn, 
are from 7ft. 6in. to 8ft. 6in. high. 


Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


INGER-BOWLS (clxiii. 350, 390, 428, 
444).—When I was in New York in 
1886-7, it was the custom to supply the rince- 
bouche, described at clxiii. 428, at ‘‘ smart ”’ 
dinner-parties. But the small glass was not 
inverted ; it was filled with tepid rose-water. 
The spectacle of men and women of all ages 
round the table, rincing their mouths with 
the rose-water and ‘‘ spewing ”’ it into the 
inger-bowl, was, to ‘‘ an effete Britisher,”’ 

frankly disgusting. 

Epwarp HEron-AtLten. 


AMILIES OR SERS AND SIRR (elxiv. 


173, 213).—Thomas Skinner Surr (grand- | 


son of Lord Mayor Skinner and son-in-law 
ofthe famous Sir Richard Phillips (ride 


both in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- | 
graphy’) was quite a famous novelist in the | 


tarly years of the nineteenth century. 
J. P. Bacon Putttrrs. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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VEW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS 

(clxiv. 225).—The suggestion that yew- 
trees were planted in churchyards in order 
to hasten the decay of bodies buried beneath 
them, hardly seems to afford a sufficient rea- 
son. Nor is the popular tradition that they 
| Were originally planted in order to supply 
the neighbourhood with long-bows, convin- 
cing. The slow-growing yew could furnish 
but few bows in each century of its existence. 
Yew-timber, too, has been imported from time 
immemorial. 

It seems probable—as I suggested in ‘ The 
Romance of the Apothecaries’ Garden ’ (ed. 
3, pp. 150-1) that the custom goes back to 
Roman times. In Italy the Romans planted 
the long-lived cypress to mark a grave, and 
to prevent disturbance of the ground. In 
England, during their four hundred years’ 
occupation of the country, the Romans would 
naturally plant on the burial-ground a tree 
which had some resemblance to a cypress — 
and just as the Romans threw branches of 
cypress into the open grave, English villagers 
would throw, as they still do, branches of 
yew. 

F. Dawtrey DRewirt. 


I have always understood (i) that a really 
old yew-tree, especially near the south porch, 
is often an indication that the site was 
sacred in pre-Christian days; and (ii) that 
yew-trees were freely planted in churchyards 
under the Plantagenets, to provide wood for 
making bows. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


J. W. F. is quite mistaken in his supposed 
reason for the presence of yew-trees in grave- 
vards. Before the introduction of firearms, 
the clergy were compelled, by law, to plant 
and foster the growth of these long-lived but 
slow-growing trees, in order to keep up an 
ample supply of their tough and sinewy tim- 
ber for bows and arrows, in national defence. 

So far from promoting the decomposition 
of corpses buried near their roots, these trees 
would have just the opposite effect, for the 
soil beneath their shade is usually dry and 
powdery. As Shakespeare says (‘ Hamlet,’ 
V. i.): ‘Water is a sore decayer of your 
dead body . 

W. JaGGarp. 


JORDS IN XVIII CENT. CHURCH- 
WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS (clxiv. 225). 
—1702: 1704. ‘A new hank for the 3rd 
| bell.’ Is not this the hook or staple to which 
| the clapper is hung by means of the leather. 
‘Tt is fixed into the under side of the crown 
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of the bell. If the word refers to the bell- 


rope, then the handling part would be of | 


leather instead of coloured wool as at pre- 
sent. 


1706. ‘‘ Shooting the school twice over.’’ 


Clearing out the water shoots or gutters, or | 


making new ones. 

1707. ‘‘ Patches for size’? The un- 
tanned edgings of hides from the tannery 
which were boiled down into size. This was 
done as late as 1850 in West Kent. 

1710. ‘‘ Bashing the clock.’”? Bushing 
the clock, i.e., filling up the worn pinion 
holes with new metal, so that new holes 
could be made and the whole work with less 
lateral movement. 

1747. ‘‘ Penant house.’’ I think a ‘‘pen- 
tis’’ house, i.e., one with a verandah round 
it. 

1746. ‘‘ Racking up the Beam.’’  Pull- 
ing up a beam into position by means of a 
block and tackling. The word is still in use 
in this sense. 

1762.‘‘ Mungrel nails.’? Mixed sizes. 
of mixed or ‘‘ Heinz’ breed. 

I confess that Hoost skins has stumped 
me, unless it means untanned, dried, or 
oast skins. 

F. Wriii1am Cook. 


1704. Hank. Used in the obsolete sense— 
a tie or check; in this case to restrict the 
swing of the bell to its normal movement. 

1746. Racking. Again, obsolete—to screw, 


to force to performance; this would fit if the | 


construction of the roof was, for example, 
on the tie-beam and king-post principle. 
1789. Tagger. The modern meaning seems 
to apply here. Would not this be the 
worker who “feathered ’’ or tagged the ends 
of the bell ropes? 
H. Hersert Rosinson. 


IGNET OF HENRY VI (clxiv. 226). — | 


Being in London, I took the seal to the 
British Museum. Dr. Eric Miller most 
courteously sent for the catalogues and 
models. The seal proves to be a rare seal 
of the merchants of Southampton con- 
nected with Salisbury. Though attached to 
a deed 5 Eliz., it is a portrait of Edward 
II, flanked on each side by Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, and was then still in use. The British 
Museum has two copies of it. It is the first 
seal of this class I have ever found among 
the enormous numbers of private deeds I 
have had through my hands. 


E. E. Cope. 


As | 
in the present use of ‘‘mongrel ’’ for a dog | 


PENSER’S ‘PROSOPOPOIA,’ LINES 
241-242 (clxiv. 62, 190).—Mxr. Buysseys 
| has made a valuable contribution to our 
| knowledge by his list of what one may cal] 
““n and m assonances ’’ as substitutes for 
rhyme in the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ In proposing 
the emendation of the text of ‘ Prosopopoia,’ 
| I did not claim complete absence of such near 
| rhymes in Spenser. I suppose a conscious- 
| ness of them has deterred other students from 

proposing the change. But the phenomenon 

is certainly a rare one in Spenser, and ap- 
| parently used of necessity rather than choice, 

while in the case of ‘ Prosopopoia’ the true 

rhyme is at hand, and the imperfection must 

be either (@) an error, (b) a matter of pre- 
| ference, or (c) a case where the poet over- 
looked the rhyme at hand in haste. None of 
these hypotheses can be quite completely dis- 
missed, but probability may favour one or 
another. 

Of the eleven examples collected by Mr. 
| BuyssEns, all save two, come from the later 
part of the ‘Faerie Queene’; and one of 
those falls into the group of four instances 
of assonances in rm and rn which are less 
| distinctly different to the ear. Again, of the 
eleven instances cited, seven are one irregular 
| to three regular rhymes; three are in “‘quat- 
| rains’’; that is, the lines imperfectly 

rhymed are separated by a line of verse, 
| though a preponderance of one sound is not 
| built up (i.e., IT, ix. 1; V. ix. 17; VI, ix. 29, 
of which the first two are in rm and rn). 
Only in IV, xi. 29 do we find the m and n 
assonance in the final couplet. Certainly if 
| Spenser was fond of the device, we might 
| expect him to use it more often—and the evi- 
| dence is that he used it most sparingly until 
after the publication of the first volume of 
the ‘Faerie Queene.’ f think there is a 
fair chance, even in Spenser, for the mere 
overlooking of the rhyme at hand; I think 
the evidence for deliberate choice is slight or 
negative. It surely is worthy of comment 
| in the notes to future editions that we may 
have a misprint to dea] with, or a slip of 
the pen. 

M and n assonance is always a licence. I 
think. There is an example in the extra 
line in William Dunbar’s lovely Song wel- 
| coming the Queen to Holyrood—‘‘ Now fair, 
fairest of every fair’’—one of the loveliest 
lyrics in any language, by the bye, and by 
| a poet worthy of more attention than he has 
| received from any save the philologists re- 
| cently. But that extra line is suspected of 

being inserted for the singer by someone other 
| than the poet. Probably instances can be 
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found, however, in almost every major and 
minor poet, but as a makeshift in most cases. 
THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


TENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD) 

(clxiv. 189, 229).—Is there any instance 
of an owner of Caenwood describing the place 
in a deed or letter, as ‘‘ Kenwood ’’? 


present misnomer was adopted by the County 
Council about the time when the property 
was acquired for the public, and that this 
mistake was caused by a London daily paper, 
which ascertained that a bad map by a 
Frenchman, J. Rocque, who lived in Eng- 
land circa 1750, thus named Caenwood. 
Other mistakes will be found in Rocque’s 
nap. The far more authoritative seventeenth 
century maps by Ogilvie, William Morgan, 
and others, give no countenance to any other 
name than ‘‘Caenwood ”’ or ‘‘ Canewood.”’ 
The latter spelling, of course, was due to 
a slight difficulty in pronouncing ‘ Caen ”’ 
accurately — the word has a slightly nasal 
sound. 

‘““Canewood ’’ is employed in all the news- 
paper accounts of the attack upon Lord 
Mansfield’s house by the Gordon rioters of 
1780 (after the date of Rocque’s map) and 


the earliest reference in the press I can re- | 


call is in Mercurius Publicus for Jan. 3-10, 
1660/61. This contains a lengthy account of 
the rising of Venner and the fifth-monarchy 
men on Twelfth Night (Jan. 6), 1661. and 
in the course of it states that on the Mon- 
day. Jan. 7, General Monck sent his regi- 
ment ‘‘ to scour Canewood, betwixt Highgate 
and Hamnstead,.’’ where a remnant of Ven- 
ners followers had taken refuge. 


J. G. Mupprman. 


“DYCHE’”’: ‘“ PUTCHER”’ (clxiv. 154, 

191, 213).—Mr. L. R. M. Srracuwan, 
in his reply at the second reference, 
mentions the name ‘‘putcher,’’ and sug- 
gests that a putcher is a cone-shaped 
basket. This is quite correct. A putcher 1s 
a conical-shaped basket, made of willow or 


hazel. about 4ft. long and from 10ins. to | 


Iins. wide at the mouth. Putchers are 
placed in ranks extending into the channel. 
Each rank may have any number of put- 
thers, from thirty to even a thousand or 
over. The strong current at the places where 
they are fixed washes the salmon into them. 
Whence one inside the putcher the fish can- 
hot get back, and is drowned. They can 
only be used in the same place in which 
they were used in 1861. The same contriv- 
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I do | 
not think there can be any doubt that the | 


ance is used in Kamchatka, for catching 
| salmon, and ‘‘ putcher ”’ is the native name 
for it. 

Putts are similar to putchers, but are 
| much larger engines placed in single rows; 
| they fish in the same way as the putchers. 

Primitive fishing engines are of world-wide 
use. 

There is a beautifully illustrated article 
| on putts and putchers in Country Life for 
1 Oct., 1904. 


ALBERT WADE. 


No doubt, this is the word which occurs as 
| “* puches ’’ in a final concord of 1245 between 
John de Frethorne and the Abbot of Glouces- 
ter, relating to a fishery in the Severn: 


Unde idem Johannes questus fuit quod 
| Henricus abbas Gloucestriae, praedecessor 
ipsius abbatis, injuste levavit praedictam pis- 
cariam in praedicta aqua ex opposito de 
| Pucheacre ad nocumentum liberi tenementi 
ipsius Johannis et haeredum suorum, ita quod 
idem abbas et successores sui habeant in prae- 
dicta aqua viginti puches sine contradictione 
ipsius Johannes et haeredum suorum, ita quod 
idem abbas et successores sui ibidem in prae- 
| dicta aqua nullo alio modo poterunt piscari, 
nec plures puches habere in eodem loco. (‘ Hist. 
et Cart. S. Petri Gloucestriae,’ Rolls Series ii, 
292). 

The editor, Mr. W. H. Hart, included 
‘“puches’’ in his glossary, but evidently was 
at a loss to explain the word, merely print- 
ing the above passage. 


G. H. Wuite. 


(OURTESY TITLES (clxiv. 187, 228). — 

The article on this subject, in Appendix 
E to vol. iv., ‘ The Complete Peerage’ (1916) 
states, with regard to the practice of attribut- 
ing courtesy titles to the children of courtesy 
Lords, that this, for the eldest grandson of 
a Duke or Marquess, obtained as early as, if 
not earlier than, the end of the seventeenth 


century, e.g., “the son and heir of the 
courtesy Marquess of Winchester was re- 


ferred to in the will (1694). of his grand- 
father, the Duke of Bolton, as ‘‘ Charles 
commonly called Lord St. John”’: 

As to all other children of courtesy Lords, 
it is doubtful if any courtesy title was ever 
attributed to them until the reign of Queen 
Victoria, certainly none has ever been officially 
recognised. 

This only answers part of the query. I 
may add that where no secondary peerage is 
| vested in an earl, marquess, or duke, the 
| custom is to use ‘‘ Lord ’’ with the family 
|surname. This accounts for the ‘‘ Lord 
| Langton ’’ mentioned at the second reference, 
‘and also for Lord Hastings, Lord Courtenay, 


+B) 
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and Lord Bertie, as the titles of the heirs 
apparent of the Earls of Huntingdon, Devon 
and Lindsey. 

R. S. B. 


I also cannot answer Mr. HERON-ALLEN’S 
query, but I should like to add a second 
query under the same heading. A century 
ago, it seems to have been usual to place the 
prefix ‘‘ Honourable ”’ before naval and mili- 
tary titles, e.g., ‘‘ The Honourable Captain 
Delmar,’’ in Marryat’s novel, ‘ Percival 
Keene.’ When did this custom go out, and 
when did the modern usage come in? Prob- 
ably they co-existed for some time. 

G. H. Waite. 

222, South Norwood Hill. 

YRTLE: MYRICA (clxiv. 146, 212).—If 

your correspondent VALE oF AYLESBURY 
has correctly quoted John Wilkes’s inscrip- 
tion to the memory of his gardener, it fol- 
lows that Wilkes committed a grammatical 
blunder. Flere, to bewail, being a transitive 
verb, governs the accusative ; and Virgil wrote 
that line in Eclogue X quite correctly in 
that respect: 

Mlum (not ille) etiam Jauri, 

myrice. 

But it is remarkable that while the poet 
observed the rule in prosody by silencing the 
m in illum before the initial vowel in etiam, 
he violated by sounding the 7 in lauri. 

HERBERT MAxWELL. 


etiam flevere 


Monreith. 
OUIS PHILIPPE IN LANCASHIRE 
(clix. 242). — Nobody having replied to 
this query, perhaps I may be permitted to 
add what has since come to my notice. The 
passage from the 1848 guide-book to South- 
port cited at the above reference, was appar- 
ently based on a paragraph which appeared 
in the Southport Visiter of Oct. 19, 1844, on 
the occasion of Louis Philippe’s visit to 
Queen Victoria, ‘‘ the first friendly visit ever 
paid by a French king to the sovereign of 
England.’’ This paragraph reads as follows: 
Louis Patvippe In Sovutnport. It is not gen- 
erally known that the present King of the 
French, some thirty years ago, when in this 
country, honoured Southport with a visit. We 
are credibly informed that this was the case, 
and that he slept on that occasion at the Union 
Hotel. His Majesty was the guest of Mr. 
Blundell of Ince Hall, and having been out 
during the day with a coursing party they 
strayed further from the Hall than was_in- 
tended, and the whole party took up their 
abode as stated above till the next day. 
It will be observed that no authority is 
given for this beyond ‘‘ we are credibly in- 
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formed.’’ Some years ago, a writer in a 
local newspaper, in repeating the story, 
gave the date of the occurence as April lo, 
1815. The present representatives of the 
Blundell family of Ince are unable to cor- 
roborate the account, but the fact that Mr. 
Charles Robert Blundell (squire of Ince 
1810-1837) was on terms of intimacy with 
certain members of the French Royal Fam- 
ily, lends it some likelihood. I have, how- 
ever, never come across any evidence of Louis 
Philippe having visited him at Ince. Louis 
Philippe was in England during the Hundied 
Days, and may possibly have come to Lan- 
cashire. Are his movements in England 
known during that period ? 


1 3 Coe oe 


YHRISTIAN NAME CICELY (clxiii. 479; 
clxiv. 196, 249).—Surely it is. a modern 
mistake based on spelling, to pronounce the 
name ‘‘ Cicely’ to rhyme with ‘‘nicely.”’ | 
have known the name pronounced as ‘“‘Sicily’’ 
more than fifty years. In mediaeval Latin 
it is usually written ‘‘ Cecilia,’’? and the 
various old spellings of ‘‘ Scissely,’’ ‘‘ Cicel- 


| ley,’ ‘‘ Cecily,’’ are sufficient to confirm this, 


Why should any other origin than Caecilia 
be sought? The saint of the name was well 
enough known. Plant names for women are 
surely a modernity. ‘‘ Rose,’’? which may 
seem an exception, is doubtless shortened 


i from ‘‘ Rosamund,’’ a name for the Virgin. 





| American 


WASEY STERRY. 


OVELS ABOUT GREAT CITIES (elxiv. 
9, 105, 158). — Philadelphia. Charles 
Brockden Brown’s ‘ Arthur Mervyn ’ (which 
Shelley read) is about the yellow fever here 
in 1793. 
Mark Twain’s ‘Gilded Age’ depicts 
Quaker life here in the Victorian period. 
There are also George Lippard’s romances, 
exhibiting the seamy side of the city in the 
‘thirties and ‘forties, and the late Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘ Hugh Wynne,’ about the 
Revolution. 4. J. Epwunps. 


OWELL (clxiv. 175, 232). — There are 
many references to John Nowell and his 
activities in Hulbert’s work on Almondbury. 
I have a complete list which I will send, if 
desired. His family history is mentioned at 
p. 144. He copied part of the Almondbury 
Parish Register (1559-1652) and left four 
MS. volumes of pedigrees and extracts. 
should be glad to learn what became of these 
MSS. and what they contain. a ae 
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NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407, 
443; clxiv. 14, 32, 55, 69, 86, 105, 214).— 
For nearly twenty years, my excellent ongan- 
ist here has been Mr. C. Flatt. 

In 1908, the schoolmaster at Burstow was 
Mr. Wisdom. 

The present Bishop of Burnley is the Rev. 
Edgar Priestley Swain. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


We had officiating in our garden on Put- 
ney Hill, three successive gardeners named 
respectively Mould, Wall, and Barrow. 


Epwarkp Heron-AL.eEn. 


HE POSTERITY OF JENNER: 
TRIGGE (clxiv. 209).—I have a letter 
from a Mr. A. S. L. Trigge, secretary to the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Head Office, 
Toronto, Canada, dated Oct. 8, 1924, in 
which he states that Dr. Wm. Trigge was 
a coroner for the County of Gloucester and 
a friend of Dr. Jenner, the inventor of vac- 
cination, and that he had seen a letter of 
Jenner’s to Dr. Wm. Trigge in which he 
spoke of their first case of vaccination and 
contemplated the possibility of their both 
being arrested on a charge of murdering their 

patient. 

M. Witi1aMs GRIFFITH. 


EFERENCES DESIRED (elxiv. 155, 196, 
214).—The version (with tune) remembered 
from c. 1870 in this family is as follows :— 


“An ’orrible tale I have to tell 

Of the sad misfortunes that befell 

A family that once resided 

Just in the very same thoroughfare as I did. 
The father, he was such a grim old guffin 
He never cared for no fun, or nuffin, 

And father, mother, sister, brother 

Never spoke a word to one another. 

The little baby in the cradle 

Strangled itself with a silver ladle; 


he fly on the ceiling, his case was the 
wust’un 

He blowed himself up with spontaneous 
combustion. 


Oh isn’t this an ’orrible tale 
To make your faces all turn pale 
Your eyes with grief to be overcome 


With a tweedle, deedle, deedle, deedle, dum.” | 
Another version of the father’s end runs :— | 


“The father he into the garden did walk 

And cut his throat with a lump of chalk.” 
W. S. Gilbert published in the ‘Bab Bal- 
lads’ the tale of ‘Thomas Green and Harriet 
Hale’ to be sung to the air of ‘ An ’Orrible 


Tale,’ 
G.S:G: 
Holton-le-Moor, Lincoln. 





A History of Standish, Gloucestershire. By 
H. T. Lilley. (Portsmouth: Charpentier. 
10s. 6d.). 


[HIS beautifully printed book (which is to 

be obtained only from the Rev. A. Free- 
man, the Vicarage, Standish, Stonehouse, 
Glos.) is to be numbered among the best of the 
now so numerous histories of Knglish country 
parishes. The most casual inspection reveals 
that much scholarly research has gone to the 
making of it. A surprising amount of detail 
from mediaeval times has been unearthed, 
with many names, records of passing of 
estates, of disputes at law, of ecclesiastical 
vicissitudes, and the comings and goings of 
families. Standish (the name was anciently 
Stanedis, which itself means “stony park’”’ 
or ‘‘enclosure’’) appears first in a grant of 
821 by Beorulph, King of the Mercians, of 
fifteen hides in Standish to the Church of 
St. Peter at Gloucester. The Canons who 
were its first owners, were replaced some two 
centuries later by Benedictines. When the 
Abbey Church of Gloucester was rebuilt after 
a fire, Standish was part of the lands alien- 
ated as security for debt on the building, 
and it was not till about a century later— 
after mighty efforts and invoking the aid of 
the Pope—that it was restored. The line of 
its vicars goes back to the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Among them was the 
eloquent Robert Frampton, admired of 
Pepys, who became Bishop of Gloucester and 
went through troublous times as a non-juror. 
Earlier in the seventeenth century we have 
Walter Powell, whose long incumbency — 


| The Library. 
i = 


-| broken by an interval] during the Common- 


wealth — covers several curious matters in 
Standish history. At the time of the Re- 
| formation, Master Thomas Greenwood was 
| vicar. At first part of the endowment of 
the new Bishopric of Gloucester, Standish was 
| later bestowed on Somerset, and after Somer- 
set’s execution, passed to Sir Anthony Cooke. 
| Other names connected with it are Bridges, 
Winston and Huntley. Among picturesque 
facts and stories connected with it, is the 
| tradition that Abbot Toky, conveying the 
| corpse of the murdered Edward ITI in his 
' tilted chariot from Berkeley to Gloucester, 
halted for the night at Standish, where the 
| coffin rested in the new church. More in- 
| teresting to the general reader, perhaps, than 
| the details about persons, is the information 
| here brought together about the industries 
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of the countryside—espeically the wool manu- 
facture. Mr. Lilley has found room for a 


note on Sall in the thirteenth century, where | 


the puches or putchers of which we have been 


recently hearing, were in full operation on the | 


Severn. The church—its patron is St. Nicho- 
las—Standish Court, and Church House are 
the chief buildings to be discussed. The church 
suffered somewhat at the hands of nineteenth- 
century restorers, whose mistakes have now 
largely been countered. It was built in the 
fourteenth century; has for its distinctive 
feature an elaborately designed East window, 
and presents some interesting structural de- 
tails. 
mains of its fourteenth-century gateway, and 
a most attractive Tudor room. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


CaTALOGUE No. 1007 from the Caxton Heap 
describes something over two hundred books, 
among which seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
eentury items figure conspicuously. 


lor’s ‘ Letter to Samuel Johnson, LL.D., on 
the Subject of a Future State’ (1787: £22) ; 
and ‘Marmor Norfolciense’ (1739: £60), 


that early work of Johnson’s about which | jets of Ariel Poems thirty-one volumes, all 


first editions (£3 13s. 6d.). 


Boswell has a good deal to say, and which, 
even in Boswell’s time, was grown 
ingly scarce.” 
1710’ (1758: of 
Waller (1729: 


£12); Tonson’s editions 
£7 10s.) and of 


Typographical Founders and Founderies’ and 
Cottrell’s ‘Specimen of Printing Types’ 
(1778: £10 10s.). 
tury come a first issue of the first edition of 
Locke’s ‘ Essay concerning Humane Under- 
standing’ (1690: £50); Evelyn’s copy of 


Faithorne’s ‘ Art of Graveing and Etching’ | 


(1662 : £37 10s.) ; and Henry King’s ‘ Poems, 
Elegies, Paradoxes and Sonnets’ (1657: £34). 


One or two older books may be mentioned: | 
the Ashburnham copy of ‘ A Booke of Chris- | 


tian Prayers ’—black letter with wood-cuts, 
in an eighteenth-century red morocco bind- 
ing—(1590: £22); 
‘Utopia’ (Bale, March, 1518: £32); and 
‘The fyrste Dyaloge in Englysshe, with 
news addycyons ’—black letter with the royal 
arms on the title-page—(c. 1531: £40). 
haps the most interesting of the nineteenth- 
century items is Peacock’s ‘Paper Money 
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Standish Court possesses still the re- | 


Thus we | 


noticed a good ‘ Rasselas ’ (1759: £42); Tay- | 


D “* exceed- | 
Here are also Whitworth’s | 
‘ Account of Russia as it was in the year | 


From the seventeenth cen- | 


a fine copy of More’s | 


Per- | 
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Lyrics ’ with inscription and bookplate (1837; 
£45). . Galsworthy’s ‘ Modern Comedy,’ in 
a large paper copy signed and inscribed by 
| the author is offered for £2 (1929). 

Mr. BernaRp Hauiipay’s Catalogue No, 
160 is chiefly remarkable for a number of 
first editions of standard writers. We have 
not for some time seen so many of Thack- 
eray together, and other authors well repre- 
sented are Swift, Shelley, and Kipling. We 
noticed also a first edition of Monckton 
Milnes’s ‘ Life, Letters and Literary Re- 
| mains’ of Keats (1848: £7 10s.); a set of 
| the Arber Reprints, forty-two volumes bound 
by Zaehnsdorf (1869-80: £14 10s.); a first 
| edition of ‘Tom Jones’ (1749: £12 10s.) and 
| a set of Ritson’s Works, all but one in first 
editions, in thirty volumes (1776-1833: £21). 
| Pope and Sewell’s edition of Shakespeare, 
| nine volumes in a contemporary binding of 
| dark-green morocco with Fourdrinier’s illus- 
| trations (1728) is offered for £10 10s., and 
the 1611 edition of Spenser’s works, with 
interesting XVII cent. autograph and 
book-plate for £15 15s. Tonson’s edition of 
Waller’s Works (1729: £3 10s.) is a pleasing 
| item, and so is a complete set of the book- 


’ 





CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 246 col. i, 1. 7 (s.v. ‘ Sumptuary 
Laws’) for “rates” read rules. 


Cowley | 
(1707-8: £11); and a volume containing to- | 
gether Mores’s ‘ Dissertation upon English | 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
| We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries” are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 

publication. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
| another contributor, correspondents are re- 
guested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
| addresses of friends which readers may like 
| to send to him. ’ 
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